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Eritik der Philosophie vom Standpunkt der intuitiven Erkenntnis. 

Eugen Heineich Sohmitt. Leipzig: Fritz Eckardt Verlag. 1908. 

Pp. viii + 507. 

The author of the present Yolume essays a new role in philosophical 
literature, that of a Balaam. Having given warning that he is to pro- 
nounce the most destructive curses upon philosophy and all its works, he 
examines its history in detail; and the result is a system of judgments 
and valuations which stamp with approval its most characteristic and 
classical achievements. The total effect of the volume, then, is quite 
different from that which would be indicated by its early pages. 

The opening announcements are couched in terms like these : " The 
great masterpiece of the demon which denies in the history of the world 
bears the title 'history of philosophy.' In this an impossibility, as can 
be easily shown, is attempted upon the basis of a great misunderstanding. 
But precisely that attempt to bring to pass the impossible was the great 
condition under which the highest intellectual forces of man could become 
steeled and strengthened, in order thus alone to make possible in the 
future the great work of positive knowledge, research upon the basis of 
the reality of inner experience, the only reality positively given" (p. 2). 
The author has the task, then, not only of pointing out in principle the 
logical flaw in the conception which philosophy forms of its problem, and 
of demonstrating this flaw in detail by an examination of all the great 
systems, but also of explaining why the labor upon this problem could 
attract the greatest minds, and prove profitable for human culture. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first or fundamental part 
discusses closely the main issues of the theory of knowledge, nearly all of 
which are relevant to the central topic. It presents the author's view of 
the origin of philosophy and its characteristic problem, the genuine 
grounds of our knowledge of nature, the basis of mathematics, the 
labyrinth of conceptual functions and the Irrgarten of philosophy, the 
shortcomings of Hartmann's transcendental idealism, the universal forms 
of consciousness as hypercosmic functions, and the methods of knowledge. 
The second or historical part, beginning with Thales, examines every 
notable system down to the present. 

We soon find that in spite of the antiphilosophical ring of his remarks 
about positive knowledge, Dr. Schmitt is no positivist of the school of 
Comte. Indeed, positivism as he understands it is much more earnestly 
carried out by Hegel than by Comte (p. 454) ; for it rests upon a search- 
ing study of that which is positively evidenced by conscious experience, 
when we include the implications of that self-consciousness to which all 
experience is relative. Inner experience is to the author the only imme- 
diate and undeniable truth, and all truth whatever can gain positive 
standing only as it can be founded in inner experience. True, inner 
experience is not a purely subjective function, and the declaration of this 
doctrine does not commit him to subjective idealism ; for inner experience 
transcends finite subjectivity, and bears within itself directly the con- 
sciousness of the universal, of the infinite, and of a realm of truth that is 
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transsubjective. It would be a fundamental and hopeless mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that this transsubjective realm is a realm of objects 
separate from the inner life of the conscious individual, and to suppose 
further that the problem of the knower is then that of copying or imi- 
tating with his subjective conscious states these assumed outer facts, in 
that case looked upon as more real and controlling. This is, of course, 
the mistake of realistic metaphysics; and it is the mistake which Dr. 
Schmitt charges against philosophy through all the ages. Sound think- 
ing must recognize, however, he judges, that the reality of the object is 
defined for us through the leadership of certain systematizing elements 
in our consciousness, which he calls dimensional relations, or dimensional 
functions. Our apprehension of the bearing of these systematizing fac- 
tors is an intuitive and immediate one, and it is upon the basis of this 
intuitive consciousness of truth, directly given in our inner life, that posi- 
tive science is founded. 

Now, the capital error of philosophy, Dr. Schmitt charges, consists in 
minimizing the significance of the inner life, by treating it as subjective, 
weak, and faint, and by setting it the task of imitating a truth supposed 
to be external to it, more real and more objective. Such an attitude is 
proper to natural science, which does not strive to be critical; but better 
things are expected of philosophy. Yet philosophy has never succeeded 
in divesting itself of this realistic attitude, however strong the idealistic 
teachings may have become. 

It is evident that this charge is only partially true. Undoubtedly 
realistic elements have persisted powerfully in the history of philosophy. 
They have their degree of truth, which, when properly grounded, our 
author also would admit. But since Socrates and Plato, philosophy can 
not fairly be charged with ignoring the significance of the idealism of 
consciousness, or with treating ideals as the weak copies of physical facts. 
On the other hand, the progressive insight which philosophy has developed 
regarding the spiritual universal implied in knowledge, and its identity 
with the ground of being, is to most men the thing which determines the 
character and significance of philosophy. 

In the historical portion, the author points out the realistic character 
of the thought of Thales, and says, " The confusion of the tendencies and 
aims of natural knowledge with this manner of investigating the most 
elementary foundations of life and being appears here in its historical 
establishment as typical and determining for philosophy even to our day " 
(p. 190). The sophists, however, were applauded for their discovery of 
the mental life, and Socrates for his emphasis upon the universal element 
in its nature. Platonism comes in for extensive commendation, and its 
most significant doctrines are discussed in detail, especially the reality of 
the concept and the idea of the good. The idealism of Plato is regarded, 
however, as not perfected, and therefore Plato exhibits the characteristic 
error of philosophy. Aristotle relapses into a more realistic attitude, even 
to asserting the truth of sense perception, and therefore draws a heavier 
fire than Plato; yet the concreteness of his system is regarded as all to 
the good, and his doctrines of teleology, of development, and of God as 
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Universal Reason, are commended and appropriated. In modern philos- 
ophy Kant's emphasis upon the activity of the mind in the construction 
of scientific experience is commended, but his restriction of genuine 
knowledge to the categories of mechanical science is opposed as another 
form of the old error of philosophy. The characteristic teachings of 
subsequent German idealism are expounded with keen and sympathetic 
insight, and with a large excess of commendation over criticism. Even 
German idealism, however, has not fully carried out the task of meas- 
uring truth in terms of the implications of the inner life, and in so far 
falls under the condemnation visited upon all philosophy. 

Dr. Schmitt is contending for positions with which the present re- 
viewer, for instance, is in substantial accord; yet why attempt to set 
forth idealism at the expense of philosophy, rather than as its essential 
teaching? Is it that the intellectual atmosphere in Germany renders this 
a wise tactical move? In any case, the author displays thorough and 
competent scholarship, with sound and reliable judgment. He exhibits 
these in combination, however, with a German style that is remarkable 
for its looseness and complexity. 

E. L. Hinman. 
Univebsitt of Nebraska. 

Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy of Life. W. R. Boyce Gibson. Second 

edition. London : Adam and Charles Black. 1907. Pp. viii + 182. 

This book serves English readers as a general introduction to the 
personality, writings, and philosophical system of Professor Rudolf 
Eucken, of Jena. The phrase " philosophy of life " gives rise to a 
possible misunderstanding; for it is intended to indicate, not the prac- 
tical application of Eucken's philosophy, but the central place in his 
system of the Geistesleoen, the spiritual life and its categories. 
The present edition differs from the first edition, published in 1906, in 
that it includes an appendix on " Activism," which provides for the 
emphasis given to the problem of " action " in Eucken's most recent 
publications, the " Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensanschauung " and the 
" Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart." 

Professor Eucken's writings, a chronological list of which appears at 
the end of the present book, embrace not only a central theory of knowl- 
edge, but an application of his method to the history of philosophy, the 
philosophy of history, and the philosophy of religion. The system as 
a whole is an idealism of the Fichtean type, based on the self-knowledge 
of the spiritual agent. The fundamental categories, " noological " rather 
than psychological or logical, are revealed only in so far as the moral 
person asserts his prerogatives. Freedom, oneness with and dependence 
on God, are known through being enacted. The essence of knowledge is 
religious inspiration. The proof of the supremacy of the spiritual life 
lies in its power to exert itself, to resist nature and encompass the 
flux of time. 

The critical issue here raised is, of course, an old story. This 
philosophy wages war on " intellectualism," and proposes to solve 



